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try  less  than  tliree  years,  as  well  as  information  as  to 
their  connection  with  three  murders,  and  with  many 
other  crimes,  .since  their  arrival.  The  Pelletioris  were 
arrested  in  July,  at  pistol  point,  each  man  being  re- 
lieved of  a murderous  knife,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Immigration  Bureau  at  Ellis  Island,  before  a board 
of  special  inquiry,  according  to  law.  Petrosino  and 
his  men  appeared  before  this  board,  and  under  oath 
told  what  they  knew  about  the  brothers. 

Giuseppe  Pelletieri,  being  wanted  for  imprisonment 
by  tlie  Italian  government,  was  deported.  Giovanni 
Pelletieri  was  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  his  fellow  banditti  in  New  York. 

One  of  Petrosino’s  next  candidates  for  deportation 
after  the  Pelletieri  brothers  was  Giuseppe  Stancopi- 
nno,  who  also  came  within  the  three-year  limit  and 
had  served  four  terms  of  imprisonment  in  Italy,  one 
for  robbing  a hospital  fund.  He  was  also  set  at 
liberty.  Tliere  were  other  similar  cases  about  that 
time:  but,  a.s  until  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
detective  bureau,  Petrosino  kept  the  Italian  records 
“in  his  hat” — in  the  language  of  one  in  authority 
at  Police  Headquarters — it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
just  how  many.  Since  the  records  have  gone  on  file, 
however,  there  have  heCn  set  free  from  Ellis  Island 
(presumably  a.s  desirable  citizens,  seven  ex-conviets 
whom  Lieutenant  Petrosino  had  sent  thither  for  de- 
])ortation.  who  at  the  time  of  arrest  wore  living 
criminal  lives  and  who.  the  ])olice  were  morally  cer- 
tain, eanio  within  the  tl)ree-j’ear  limit,  while  their 
records,  obtained  from  tlie  Italian  government, 
showed  that  one  of  them  had  served  five  sentences  in 
Italy,  two  of  them  three  terms  each,  another  two 
terms,  and  the  others  one  term  each,  for  crimes 
ranging  througli  murder,  outrage,  “a  grievous  crime,’’ 
felonious  assault,  and  “bodily  injury,”  to  petty 
larceny.  One  of  these  malefactors,  Luigi  Graziaun, 
was  under  a sentence  of  life  iinprisoninent  in  his  own 
country  for  murder,  passed  upon  him  last  July  while 
he  was  a fugitive  from  justice,  and  a letter  from  the 
Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior  declared  that  tlie 
dc.sperado  had  made  two  other  attempts  at  murder, 
one  of  liis  victims  being  his  own  wife,  and  that  he 
liad  robbed  the  mails  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Italian  post-ofTicc  department. 

A situation  that  woulil  be  humorous  if  it  occurred 
in  a comic  opera  is  tiiat  created  by  Vincenzo  Aba- 
dessa’s  relations  with  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Aba- 
dessa,  who  is  at  present  .sewing  a term  of  two  and 
one-half  years  in  State  prison  for  attempted  extor-  ^ 
tion.  had  been  arrested  in  Italy  twenty-seven  tinie.s, 
and  been  convicted  twenty-five  times,  before  he  sought 
these  hospitable  shores.  When  he  was  sentenced  here 
lie  had  been  in  America  less  than  tliree  years,  and  the 
police  applied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  a warrant  for  his  arrest  in  order  that  he 
might  be  deported  when  his  sentence  expired.  The 
warrant  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  when  Aba- 
(lessa  has  completed  his  term  of  imprisonment  ho 
will  have  qualified  as  a permanent  resident  under  the 
three-year-Iimit  clause  in  the  law  of  1907. 

Another  incomprehensible  decision  is  in  the  matter 
of  the  deportation  of  Enrico  Alfaiio,  a leader  of  the 
Neapolitan  Caniorra  with  an  international  reputa- 


tion. Alfano,  who  was  captured  and  identified  in  New 
York  in  1907,  was  “ wanted  " in  Italy  to  answer  for 
many  heinous  crimes.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sent  back 
to  l-Iavre.  the  port  through  whicli  he  had  come  to 
this  country,  while  Italian  police  officers  were  on 
their  way  here  to  take  him  to  Italy.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  hurried  negotiations  with  the  French  govern- 
ment that  tiie  Italian  government  was  able  to  secure 
the  desperado  before  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  France, 
in  which  event  he  would  doubtless  soon  have  got  back 
to  America. 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  all  the  powers  of 
law  and  order  would  unite  to  drive  out  at  least  those 
foreign  marauders  who  come  within  the  three-year 
limit.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  the  first  place  tlie  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  I^abor.  which  controls  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration. and  upon  which  devolves  the  duty  of  passing 
upon  aliens  suspected  of  being  eriininals,  has  issued 


Enrico  Alfano,  a leader  of  the  Camorra, 
captured  in  New  York  and  deported 


regulations  wlierehy  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  a sus- 
pect is  put  upon  the  police.  That  is,  tiie  police  arc 
compelled  to  prove  that  a criminal  has  not  been  in 
the  country  throe  years,  instead  of  the  criminal  being 
made  to  show  that  tie  has  been  here  for  that  length 
of  time,  and  this  order  has  prevented  the  police  from 
taking  action  in  many  instances  in  which  they  are 


morally  certain  that  a criminal  comes  within  the 
three-year  limit. 

Then,  until  after  the  assassination  of  Petrosino.  the 
Italian  Consul-General  in  New  York  (whom  one  would 
naturally  sup|inse  would  have  clone  everything  in  his 
power  to  assist  the  police  in  securing  deportation  of 
the  criminals  who  are  the  scourge  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  United  States),  while  willing  to  obtain  the 
foreign  records  of  Italians  arrested  for  crimes  com- 
mitted hero,  or  of  those  wanted  for  trial  or  punish- 
ment in  Italy,  refused  to  procure  any  information  as 
to  the  foreign  record  of  an  Italian  in  this  country, 
who  may  have  been  a criminal  before  coming  here, 
hut  is  not  now  “wanted"  on  a cliargc  here  or  in 
Italy.  Had  the  Consul-General  given  his  assistance  in 
these  latter  instances,  many  more  dangerous  crimi- 
nals might  have  been  returneii  whence  they  came. 

Further,  the  New  York  police  arc  under  an  enor- 
mous disadvantage  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
length  of  time  Italian  criminals  may  have  been  in 
the  country,  us  in  their  other  work  among  them,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  Italian 
detective  bureau  is  knowm  by  sight  to  the  criminals 
themselves,  who.  indeed,  make  it  their  first  business, 
on  reaching  the  city,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
appearance  of  the  personnel  of  that  bureau.  How- 
ever. in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  Policc-Coiiiniis- 
sioner  Bingham  has  personally  made  conditions  plain 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  that  bnd}’  blocks  every 
effort  on  his  part  to  secure  a secret  detective  service — 
a service  that  is  more  essential  in  Now  York  to-day 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  immigration  officials  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  fact  that  only  eight  prisoners  have  eseupeil 
from  detention  at  Ellis  Island  during  a number  of 
years.  Of  these  fugitives,  only  three  of  whom  have 
been  recaptured,  four  were  Sicilians  with  criminal 
records  bad  enough  to  have  brought  about  sentences 
of  deportation.  Another  escaped  prisoner  was  Henri 
Boulanger,  alias  Flontigraf.  under  indictment  in  the 
Federal  courts  last  summer  for  an  ignoble  crime. 
Boulanger  was  allowed  to  keep  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  on  his  person  in  prison;  and,  as  he  com- 
plained of  a toothache,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  New 
York  in  the  custody  of  two  watchmen  from  Ellis 
l.sland.  who  were  instructed  to  take  him  to  a dentist’s 
(>ffice.  The  watchmen  had  agreed  to  accept  $500  and 
allow  him  to  escape.  Boulanger  did  escape,  but  ho 
did  not  get  off  for  tlie  amount  stipulated.  Instcail. 
his  custodians  are  said  to  have  relieved  him  of  all 
of  his  money,  with  the  exception  of  enough  to  carry 
him  to  Germany.  Boulanger’s  American  experience 
did  not  wean  him  from  his  affection  for  this  country, 
evidently,  for  in  the  fall  he  started  to  return  hither 
by  way  of  England  and  Canada.  He  was.  however, 
recognized  by  the  Liverpool  police,  having  been  de- 
ported previously  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  montiis’  hard  labor;  but,  thougii  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  notified  that 
he  was  in  custody,  no  effort  was  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information.  He  has  long  since  concluded 
Ills  sentence,  and  been  deported  to  Germany,  whence 
lie  will,  doubtless,  soon  get  back  to  America  again,  if, 
indeed,  he  is  not  already  here. 


A HITHERTO  UNTOLD  STORY 

By  D.  Lysmam 


stations 


ST  the  time  of  President  Lincoln’.s 
) Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Sep- 
, tember,  18C2,  I was  an  active  and 
. impressionable  lad  ten  years  of  age, 

, residing  Avith  my  parents  in  Wash- 
) ington,  where,  during  the  war,  my 

• faUier  was  chief  of  an  important 
. Imrenu  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

* Naturally,  people  of  all  ages  and 
life,  whetlier  residents  of  the  city  or 

visitors  to  it.  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  gain 
a glimpse  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  a 
word  with  him.  Any  hoy  of  my  years  who  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  either  was  regarded  by  his  comrades 
as  something  of  a hero.  Consequently,  to  the  restless, 
inquisitive  youngster  I then  was.  every  opportunity  of 
seeing  tlie  President  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  from 
respectful  distances  I came  to  know  him  very  much 
lietter  tlian  he  knew  me.  For  instance,  I sat  near  him 
during  his  notable  speech  at  the  Patent-OIfice  Fair,  held 
in  aid  of  the  Avounded  soldiers,  saw  him  Avlien  vevicAV- 
ing  the  troops  on  tlieir  Avay  to  Virginia,  or  Avhen 
taking  his  afternoon  drives  to  his  cottage  at  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  pa’cii  while  there  as  he  sat  on  the 
porch  in  his  faA'orite  rocking-chair. 

As  the  1st  of  January,  1803.  drcAV  near  (when  the 
jiroclamation  Avas  to  become  effective)  the  levee  to  be 
held  on  tliat  day  Avas,  Incallj'  at  least,  designated  as 
the  “ Emancipation  Proclamation  Reception,”  and  it 
seemed  as  if  every  loyal  resident  of  the  District  Avas 
making  preparations  to  attend  it,  as  Avell  from  devo- 
tion to  the  President  as  to  celebrate  tlie  event 
itself — one  Avhieh  AA’as  destined  to  immortalize  it.s 
martyred  author.  Near  my  father’s  residence  at  that 
time  lived  a gentleman  named  Winter,  Avhose  little 
daughter  Hattie,  then  se\’en  years  of  age,  aa’hs  my  play- 
mate and  almost  constant  companion.  Not  un- 
naturally. most  children  are  prone  to  emulate  their 
ciders,  and.  child  as  I was,  I resolved  to  attend  this 
ceremonial  in  case  t could  prevail  upon  Hattie  to 
accompany  me,  since  she  usually  followed  my  daily 
fortunes,  Avhatever  they  Avere,  I found  her  reluctant 


at  first  to  do  so,  but  my  importunity  finally  overcame 
her  hesitation.  While  from  the  first  our  parents  dis- 
couraged our  strenuously  urged  suggestion  that  Ave 
might  accompany  tliem,  it  was  not  until  the  morning 
of  that  “ day  of  days  ” timt  we  were  pnsitiA'ely  and 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  go,  Their  chief  objection, 
no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  aa’us  dangerous 
for  oliildron  of  our  slender  strength  to  risk  ourselves 
in  the  crusliing  mob  that  characterized  nil  White 
House  receptions  during  the  war.  Moreover,  we  had 
no  suitable  apparel  for  such  an  occasion.  Bitterly 
disappointed  over  tliis  parental  denial,  we  counselled 
together  and  concluded  timt,  children  though  Ave  wore, 
Ave  had  the  same  right  to  visit  the  Wliite  House  as 
groAvn-up  people  had,  and  Ave  therefore  resolved  to 
emancipate  ourselves  for  that  day  at  least,  end  be  as 
free  as  tlio  manumitted  slaves  themselves  noAV  wove 
to  he. 

As  the  hour  drew  near,  avp  sallied  forth,  clad  in  our 
every-day  clothes,  toward  the  Wliite  House.  On  our 
ariiA’nl  we  encountered  the  overwhelming  multitude 
then  filing  in,  tAvo  by  tAvo,  and  by  reason  of  the  novelty 
of  the  thing,  I suppose,  we  were  admitted  into  tlie 
line,  well  forward.  As  the  procession  moved  slowly 
along,  iTattie  began  to  lose  courage  and  lag  somcAvlmt 
behind  me,  so  that  Avhen  Ave  approached  the  President 
Ave  were  virtually  in  “single  nle.”  A moment  later 
and  the  toAA’cring  figure  of  JFr,  Lincoln  loomed  before 
us. 

Observing  little  Hattie,  rather  than  myself,  his 
nntiirall}'  grnA’e  and  nnxious  face  instantly  lighted  up. 
and,  stepping  around  me,  he  seized  upon  Hattie  and 
lifting  lier  high  aboA'e  his  shoulders,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  entire  multitude,  held  her  there  for  a moment, 
then  lowered  and  kissed  her,  and  placed  lier  tenderly 
on  the  floor,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  “ You  can't  avoid 
rnc  in  that  fashion,  little  one!”  When,  extending  his 
hand  to  me,  he  inquired  smilingly.  “How  do  you  do, 
sir?”  I tremblingly  replied,  “I  am  pretty  well,  sir,” 
and  Ave  passed  on. 

This  was  an  altogether  novel  and  unexpected  occur- 
rence at  a White  House  reception,  Avhere  children, 
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for  obvious  reasons,  are  always  rigidly  excluded,  and 
for  tills  reason,  as  well  as  the  ado  the  President  had 
made  over  us,  Ave  became,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony,  the  attraction  of  the  occasion.  The  cordi- 
ality of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  greeting  had  utterly  dispelled 
oiir  trepidation  and  embarrassment,  and  we  felt  quite 
unperturbed  as  Ave  passed  on  doAvn  tlie  line,  where  Ave 
Avere  effusively  greeted  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  tlie  distin- 
guished ladies  of  the  olficial  circle  surrounding  lier, 
as  well  ns  by  generals  and  other  prominent  army  olfi- 
eors,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished officials.  Among  these  I distinctly  recall 
General  Scott,  General  Halleck,  General  Hitchcock, 
Lord  Lyons,  tiie  then  British  Minister,  and  other 
notables  of  that  period,  all  of  whom  were  conspicuous 
in  their  bedazzling  uniforms,  a thing  that  impressed  us 
quitti  as  much  us  the  august  presence  of  tlie  President 
himself. 

Upon  our  return  home,  the  narrative  given  our 
parents  of  our  interesting  experience  utterly  nimized 
them,  but  no  doubt  saA’cd  us  from  an  expected  and 
possibly  Avcil-deserved  chastisement.  If  the  Prc.sident 
himself  could  condone  our  audacious  and  unheard-of 
presumption,  they  doubtless  tiiought  tlieniselves  called 
upon  to  bo  equally  magnanimous  also. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  love  of  children  Avas  proverbial.  Often 
when  saddened  and  driven  Avell-nigh  to  despair  by  the 
signal  defeat  of  our  army  in  some  important  battle 
where  defeat  was  least  looked  for,  lie  Avould  find 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  company  of  his  children 
which  lie  could  not  And  elsewhere. 

This  incident,  now  for  the  first  time  iiarrati'd,  sIioaa’s. 
and  in  a Avay  that  no  other  could  so  avcII  show.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  characteristic  devotion  to  children.  Touched 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  two  un- 
attended little  ones  at  this  formal  state  function,  he 
at  once  yielded  to  a natural  hut  irresistible  impulse 
thus  to  greet  them,  regardless  of  the  traditional  re- 
straints and  formalism  which  official  etiquette  had 
imposed  for  such  occasions.  The  interesting  and 
pathetic  scene  Avill  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  those 
Avho  were  fortunote  enough  to  behold  it. 


